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JEFF HOWELL'S BURYIN'’ 
It was the strangest funeral ever held in Galax 
Cove. Two groups of mourners glowered at each other across 
Sie open grave. Behind them at a little distance an outer 
circle of — neighber® huddled nervously in thevrus- ” 
tic churchyard. | | 
—Ih the center of each of the two inner groups | 
sobbed a young woman holding a babe at her breast. | 
ms The strange thing about it was that each of the — 
two women knew herself to be -the wife of Jeff Howell, whose 
body was even now being lowerad into the grave. And each 
knew Jeff Howell was the father of her babe. 
= The dead man's father and nother and a score of 
kinsmen stood grim-faced we: Louviny, whom all Galax had 
seen married to Jeff by Preacher Pleas Ballard. Louviny ''s 
tears rolled unrestrained down her chteeks, some of them 
\  Yraining upon the face of her now fatherlass child. 
| | The other woman, too, was surrounded by a body- 
| guard, strangers all \in Galax, who had come with her bring- 
ing Jeff's body across Big Piney from the lumber camp on 
Nolichucky, where Jeff had been working and where he had 
been killed in } sawmill accident. 
"This here's Minnie, yer son's woman, and his 


baby, an’ Itm her uncle,” the oldest of the Nolichucky cor- 
tee had abruptly announced when the wagons had brought the 
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“corpse and the sad tidings to the parental cabin. 


There had ensued a stormy scene, of course, with 


angry threats and counter-threats, as another age-old "tri- : 


angle" was pieced out, with its fifty-mile base-line 


stretched across the mountain divide and. its apex—vywell, 


’ that was lying out there in|/a wagon, in a crude pine coffin. 


"Hit won't never do to! let them two women git to- 
gether, or they'll be hell/a-poppin' all over ths placa," 
the cooler heads had cautioned, and Minnie had deen hurried 
away to a neighbor's house for the night. The rest of the 
-Nolichucky folk had likewise been provided lodgings as far 
as possible from the house I mourning. 

4 Even at that, there were muttered hints of a 
“ruction", The keening of he women at the "wake" that 


night was made more harrowing by the forebodings of mothers, 


Sisters, and wives over what. was likely to happen at the 
burying on the morrow, | 
Soon after daybreak they _7 a horse and buggy 

to the head of the creek to bring Preacher Pleas Ballard. 
He was the patriarch, priest, and prophet of Galax Cove. 
Ninety years of age, stone-blind, and all but bedfast with 
palsy, he was seldom seen in the valley any more, but when 
there was trouble, when the shadow of fear fell over the 
dark mouhtain Slopes, they always sent for Preacher Pleas. 

| He had come again today. They carried him in his 
dhair and placed him near the head of the grave, and he sat 
leaning upon his gnarled staff, his sightiéss eyes blinking 


in the afternoon 
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When the plowlines with which the coffin was © 
lon had been pulled up, coiled, and gaid aside, a ds ~ 
svadefuls of clods rattled down upon the covering-boards, 
and then the crowd stood with bared heads. 


Nothing broke the stillness save the weeping of _ 


Louviny and Minnie, but the air was surcharged .with imrend- 
ing tragedy. On both sides of the waiting grave hardset 
J , and cold, unblinking eyes seamed only waiting fora 
Signal. At any moment either woman, bursting ovt ina bit- 
ter accusation or angry challenge, might give that icignal | 
"All ready, Uncle Pleas", someone whisnered, 
Pleas Ballard could neither read nor write, but 
when he prayed it was 9s if he conversed with One who stood 
and listened. He knew no "Thou" nor "Thee" but addressed 
the Alnighty resnectfully’as one centleman might another. 
Pieas Ballard prayed. | 
Wie "re here, Sir, to bu a pore boy we thought a 
heap of. A nice young man he was, Sir, ’an' we're souaiy he 
had to go so suddent. We hate it mighty bad he didn't allus 
do the right thine. The last time I seed him, about a month 
ago, I reckon, he come up an' told me about the sorry mess he'd 
got his self an' two good weemen into. He was jest a pore 
weak mbuntain boy, Sir, an’ he was suffomin' a livin' hell. 
"We hone, he got it fixed up with you, Sir, afore 
he was took. But we want you to take pity on these here E 
two young weemen with their babes. Hit's human nater fer 
‘em to be full of hate.jan‘ nizen feelins agin each other. 
You know how that is, Sip. But what's been done can't be 
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22. 
uldone, an' we want ye to help ‘em fergit an' fergive. 
_Them's two mighty sweet words, Sir, they air. Help these 
“pore young widder women to fergive him that's dead, an’ fer- 
give each other. Thanky, Sir. Amen!" 

The menfolk put on their hats Satie the outer 
circle moved softly inward, and the two groups at the grave- 
Side had somehow melted into one, with silent shaking of 
hands all round. 

Louviny and Minnie meanwhile edged closer, as ell 
the men took turns shoveling the: earth into the grave. 

Suddenly, in an ancient symbolism of the hill 
count te helneh woman, without a word, held out her own babe 
to the other and for a brief moment clasped the other. 
woman ' s child to her own bared breast, marb1le-white against 
the folds of her "mourning dress", 

Louv iny was the first to speak. 

"If ye'll come an' take the night with me, Minnie, 


be right proud to have ye." 


C. Hodge Mathes 
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STARS AND COFFE GROUNDS 

Hit "uz iy them cold days in March, an" me 
an' Oscar Bradley wuz all humped up in our blankets a-try-i 
in' to keep warm. Oscar looked the pitcher uv a ol! In jian 
squaw woman a-settin’ all hunkered up, ‘cept te had a news- 
paper an’ wuz a-readin’. 

"Dear Al Hassan," Oscar said. He wuz a-readin' 
that in the paper. "My husban' left me in nineteen an' 
twinty, an’ I ain't heerd Lae Since. Will ‘te ever 
come back?" 

"What does Al say?” I axed. | 

"Dear Madam: Yore husban’ has deserted you. Hit 
is barely posstible that ‘e may come back," Oscar read,. 
an’ ‘nen ‘e said, "Now tow és you reckon he knows so much? 
He ain't never seen the woman ner ‘er man, an’ yit he ‘can | 
tell all about ‘em. An! he says that fer fifty cints more | 
he’ll answer eny other question she's got about ‘er man.” 

"Oscar, you orghta know that they ain't nothin’ 
to that kind o' fortune tellin’. You cain't tell nothin' 
about nobody by a-lookin' at the stars er by jist .a-thank- 
in'. Now tellin' fortunes with a coffee cup is differnt. 
' ‘I've seen it done, an’ they's no trick to it. I seen ol’ 
drenas Wimberly tell Booger Nath Kennedy's fortune with 
— ae a. He had a bie ol’ bushy beard an’ they 
called ‘im Booger Nath sos 'n they wouldn't git tim mized up 
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with ‘is paw's brother's boy, Little Nath Kennedy. Well, 
Granny shuck the cup an’ looked at the groun's, an’ thar, 
ia plain as my han', wuz a little coffin made outta coffee 
| groun's. Granny told Booger Nath that he wuz a-goin' a-die 
soon, an! Shore ‘nough, hit wudn't a week 'til a big poplar 
log rolled off'n a flat car on ‘im ant mashed ‘im out as 
flat as a flitter. Now that proves they's somep'm to what , 
Granny Wimberly. said. But this-here feller down at Knox- 
ville cain't tell no fortunes, ner nobody like ‘im cain't 

"Now, Bailey," said Oscar to me, "You know that 
when Luther Hodgson down dn cell sebemty-four axed Al Hassan 
4f he. wuz a-goin' a-take a long trip that Al Hassan told ‘im 
that he wudn 't a-goin' a-take no trip o’ no kind fer a spell. 
Now how did he know that Luther wuz a-goint a-be in the pin 
fer a time yite” 

ny don't know nothin’ about ‘that, " Said, "but 
I've seen a tellers Like him, an' I know hit's all a 
trick in a~lodkin' at the stars an' at the pa'm of yer hand, 
an* ite ain't no dependence to be putt in it. " 
: "Can you prove that they ain't mothe to tellin’ 

fortunes like this-here feller at ‘Knoxville does?" axed Oscar. 

"Shore I oan," 

‘nen curled up on ‘is bunk an' wropped 
the «newspaper ‘round ‘is feet to keep ‘em warm an’ got set. 
‘to lissen. ‘an’ I begun. d 
"I reckon hit must a-been back ‘in nineteen an’ 


twinty-five that Obie Duncan had a master big’ patch o* timber 
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all the mountains The Cheoah Comp'ny wuz a-. 
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over on Slick Rock.» They wuz some o” purtiest, clean- 


est poplars back thar that ever I seen. Now the Gran’ ' 


Forks Lumber Comp'ny wuz. ‘a-workin' in the Settlement an’ in 
cuttin’ on this side o' Hangover, an’ jist atween the Hang- 
over an' the Settlement is the S11 ck country. 

"Now, Obie Duncan's timber laid atween them two 
lumber comp ‘nies, am both uv ‘em wiz a-wantin' hit. Obie 
wouldn't sell out to neither one uv ‘oni; fer he wuz a-tryin’ 
to git. as big a price as ‘e could, nacherly. Them lumber 
comp'nies'd jist about got to their top eto an’ couldn't 
go no hater, an‘ Obie still wouldn't sell. He jist santered 
around an' acted like 'e didn't keer whuther ‘e sold er not. 

"Then them lumber opmp'nies beeun to play tricks 
to try an’ git Obie to sell. First the man frum the Cheoah 
Comp'ny, John O'Toole, begun a-Slippin' around an’ a-talkin’ 
to Obie*s ol' woman. Obie's ol! woman wanted Obie to sell §.* 
to somebody, an’ she'd been a-pesterin' tim night an’ day ie 
to git ‘im to sell, but he ‘whver paid her no. mind a-tall. 
Well, John Toole, , or to Obie,’ told Phoebe, that's 
Obie's olt man' S name, that fer her to ‘tell Obie that if 
he didn't sell them trees she wuz a-goin' to leave ‘im an’ 
go back to ‘er paw's, "Phoebe had little enough sinse to m 
tell Obie that she wuz a-aimin' on a-leavin’ ‘im. Now,; | 
Obie widn 't’ the man ay let a woman , ‘specially ‘is wife, 
tell him What to do, so he give her a wallop over the head 
with a broom han'tle an’ addled ‘er so that she wudn't fit 


to do no house work fer two er three days. — 
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"I knowed Obie purty good, fer my ol' woman come 


frum Slick Rock. didn’t keer who Obie sold to’er 
"e even sold er not, but the Gran' Forks Luuber Comp 'ny 
sent a man down to see Obie that I knowed an' liked mighty 
well. He wuz Brewster McKeen. He usta be a lawyer, an' he 
got me out uv a scrape \onct, an' I've liked ‘im ever since. 
He come to me an’ axed me to. he'p ‘in. I told ‘tim I would, 
fer I wuz beholden to ‘im, an’ ‘nen he said we'd git Obie 
drunk an' git ‘im to sell.‘is timber. [I didn't thank that'd 
, on a-gittin’ 


Obie drunk an' a-tryin'. One evenin' I went over to Cbhie's 


work, an’ I told Frewster so, but he wuz ‘set 


an' tuck a gallon o' the best likker I could git. We 
a little an' I axed Obie how about goin’ over to Citico ant 
git ol’ Marcus Atcherly to make some music fer us. Obie mz 
up fer it, so we lit out. Ever onct in~a while we'd stop 
an’ take a dram, an’ by the time we got to Kirkland's Bridge 
we sain a-feelin' purty good. Brewster met us at the bridge 
an’ we begun ae about nothin' in perticlar an' a-hit- 
tin’ that jug o',likker. Ever time Obie tuck a dram I'd 
take one ‘an’ Brewster'd take one. Hit wudn't long ‘til 
Brewster got purty full an' went to sleep. Me an’ Obie 
drunk some more, but Obie never got no drunker 'n jist atout 
‘high. I got as high as a Georey pine, an’ I reckon I must 
have a-done some cuttin’ up. The last thang I mind wuz a- 
takin' down the rail nas around Marcus Atcherly's barnd 
lot, ant ‘nen I jist passed away. Arterwards they told me 
_Shat I tuck down that-t. ar fince an*, that I swore I wuz a- 
turnin’ down the bed-kivers sos 'n I could-go to bed, ‘Hit 
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must a-been scand'lous.; Whem I come to, I wuz “a-layin} 


down in McSvadden's upper field, ant hit wuz a-mizzlin' 


™ 


rain. Obie wuz gone, an’ so wuz eighty cints o'/My money. 

_Brewster wuz down at Marcus's asleep. Obie had went home, 
an' he'd tuck the rest o' that likker with 'im. Brewster 
never did git to tech on that timber deal. Obie never did 
know that we'd a-skinned ‘im that night if we could-a, 

"We1f, me ant Brewster wuz jist about up a stump, 

We didn’t know jist what to do. Then we thought we'd be \ 
right good to Obie an' git ‘im a-likin' us an' try agin to 

git ‘im to sell. They wuz a carnival show a-goin’ on down | 

at. Madisonville, so Brewster said we'd take Obie down to 

see hit i: git *im all excited an’ ‘nen ax ‘im about sell- 

in’, They wuz to be no more likker. is) 

"I went over to Slick’ Rock an’ got Obie an’ Brew- 
ster tuck us to Madisonville. We shore had a time. We et 
an' drunk an' around an’ seen purt near't everthes 
they wuz to see, Then Brewster left us in’a nigger show 
where they wuz a-playin' banjers an’ a-dancin' an' went off 
some'ers by his ie After a while he come back an! said 
fer.us to come with him. We follered ant he tuck us to a’ 
tint where a ha'f-nigger woman all rigged up in beads an' 
red hankerchiefs wuz a-tellin' fortunes, Brewster axed 
Obie if he'd like to have ‘is fortune told. He never axed 
me. Obie wuz kinder skeered to be a-messin' around with 
this ol’ woman, but he said 'e'd have it told if Brewster'd 
pay ‘er. Brewster said "e would, I found out Pater that ¢ 


BrewsSter'd been to see the fortune teller 
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told ‘er what kind uv a fortune to tell fer Obie. 
"This-here ol’ woman told fortunes by the s rs 

an' in’ at yer hand e-feelin’ yer head. They 
wuz pitchers, uv yer hand all 04 %giieieed out on a cloth in 
front o' the tint, an' pitchers uv yer head with yer skelp 
all laid back ’ yer brains a-showin', They wuz pitchers 
uv that man you see in the almanac with ‘is innards a-show- 
= an' a-lookin' like a nest .full o' rattlesnakes, an’ with 
them little pitchers uv crawfish an’ thangs‘ around 'im., Now 
I believe in the moon, but I don't believe in the stars, 
I've seen fortunes told with a coffee cup, but this-hére ol’ 
woman never used no coffee cup. “4 

"Well, Obie went in to git his fortune told, an’ 
I went in to watcH. Brewster stayed outside. Obie wiped 
‘is hand on ‘is overhall laig an’ the ol’ woman grabbed it 
an’ begun b-mumblin’. She axed ‘im when wuz fe bornd, an’ 
Obie told '¢r an' she mumbled some mores Then she begun a- 
feelin' o' Obie's head to see what differ'nt knots on hit 
meant. I know that they's one knot on Obie’s head that 
money that Birdie Gentry frailed 'im over the noggin with a 
weil Well, she mumbled some more ie lucky stars an’ um. 
lucky stars, an' ‘nen she said that they wuz a tall bald- 
headed man with sandy whiskers who Obie, 
an' fer Obie to have no dealin's with ‘im. That wuz John | 
O'Toole. Brewster'd told ‘er to say that. Then she told 
about a middle-sized man with black hair an’ gold teeth. 
That was Brewster. She said that he wuz Obie's best friend, 


an’ that he wuz the man to do business with. An* ‘nen she 
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putt ‘er ol’ greasy han's up over ‘er eyes an’ rocked in 

'er cheer an' mumbled to 'erse'f. She'd squinch ‘er eyes 
up right tight, an' ‘nen she'd open 'em up an' roll ‘em all 
aroun’, Then she'd grab Obie’s hand an’ look at tiie lines 
on it. Hit must a-been hard to foller them lines, fer 
Obie's hand wuz all cracked up like a olt shoé that's Deen ° 
out in the weather a long time. She said she seen a big 
patch o' somep'm. Hit wudn't a corn field, she said, fer- 
hit wuz too big fer that. Hit wuz trees, she said. She 


looked agin an’ she seen them trees a-bein' cut an’ she seen 


tem a-bein’ snuck torthe railroad. 'nen she seen a 


train engine a-takin' them logs to the sawmill, an' she seen 


Obie wijth a broad brimmed hat ant a Silk shirt an’ all a- 


santeygn' aroun’ like he owned all the world an' ha'f o' 
. She seen Obie with more money than Carter had oats, 
an’ hit wuz all becnuse he sold some trees to a middle-sized 
man with black hair an’ gold teeth. 
"}hen to show that she could tell about thangs to 
comes she told some thangs that had happened to Obie. | She 
told about the time he purt’ near't were ‘is wife out with 
a broom han'le, an’ about the tinfe he killed a bear with a 
ax. Obie jist set an’ shuck ris head yes. I didn't know 
what to thank, fer I didn’ 


now then what a trick Brewstertl 


pulled. Then the woman that she had read Obie's future. 


in the stars, an' that as Sfdre as Se. hit wuz 
boun' to come to pass, She axed if they wuz enythang else, 


an’ Obie said they wudn't, 
"When we started to 6°: the woman axed, ‘What 
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time is hit?! 

Obie stuck ‘is head out’ the tint an' looked at 
the sun an' told ter that hit wuz: right aroun' four-fifteen. 

, "We went out, an’ Brewster, jist as if he knowed 
nothin' about it, axed Obie what the woman said. Obie told 
tim, an' "nen te said, 'That ol’ woman cain't tell no for- 
tunes. ‘What she told me is a pack of lies." 

" *How do you know?’ axed Brewster. 

- "Well, hit ain't been two days since Granny Wim- 
berly,told my fortune with coffee groun's, an' hat she said 
ain't nothin’ like what that woman said,’ said Obie. 2 

"Ve axed what Granny Wimberly 

"'T axed ter who ‘to sell my timber to, an' she 
shuck some coffee groun'ts up an’ poured tem out on a saucer 
They never made no kind of a pitcher. She looked in the cup 
an' they wuz six groun's stuck inside. Then she said that 
I wudn't to sell my timber to nobody fer six months. 

Sister wanted to argyy. ‘But why don't you be- 
lieve this-here woman ‘'stid o'’ Granny? This: here woman 
tells yer future by the stars.! 

| "Obie kinder laughed. ‘She cain't tell yer future - 
by the stars. She cain't even tell the time ot day by the 
sun. An’ if she could réad the future she'd know what tim 
hit is 'thout axin’,'™ 


* 


"Well I'll be damned," said Oscar. 


Edwin J. Best 
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The Leading Article 
This issue of our Bulletin offers two 
specimens of story material developed by their authors 
; on the basis of folk ways and folk speech. 
The first ite is offered by Professor C. > 
® Hodge Mathes, a widely known and respected member of 


the faculty of the Tennessee State Teachers College 
at Johnson City. This story is, Professor Mathes 
notes, a condensation into “short-short” compass of 
a longer story published a good many years ago in 


Everybody's Magazine. The flavor of the speech seems 
Fully Eathentic and the element of the exchanging of 


the babies at the end of the story is peculiarly | 
worth recording. 


The second story is by Mr. Edwin J. Best of 


ol, 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville. The story it- 
self is valid folklore but the salient claim of the story 
to our attention comes in the very careful recording of the 
Speech, both vgcabulary and phonetic forms. 


We are going to step aside for the moment and let 
Mr. Best's own note on the’ phonetic epee of this piece 
speak for itself: 


S ‘It is recognized that mountain speech has certain 
pecuilarities that are barely susceptible of trans-' 

-". gription’in phonetics, but I have in this story at- 
tempted to set down in ordinary alvhabetical symbols 
some of the characteristics of mountain dialect. 
Outside of phonetics, presentation of elision in 
‘speech is difficult. The gliding drawl so charac- 

. teristic of mountain speech dictates the placing of 
consonants, particularly-"h", "d", "t",. "th", and 
"w", and the use of other sounds that may be sound- 
ed or omitted at the unconscious discretion of the 
narrator. One rule governing tnis must bé remember- 
ed: if a word carries a distinct accent, initial 
consonants are used in "it", "ain't", "him", “her”, 
and "was", If no accent is applied, no consonant is 
used, 


* The 1940 Meeting 


It is not too early to beginto plan for the 1940 
Meeting which is to be held in Nashville on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2. We shall appreciate suggestions from members as to 
the program. We are too far disillusioned to exnect that 
members will offer items of their own, but perhaps they will 
direct us to fellow mémbers who have studies or collections 
in hand. Our programs have maintained a high level of in- 
terest and quality. We feel we may, with »roper cooperation, 
expect the same level for the 1940 Te 
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